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Kajri Kishan, a 25-year-old recruiter based in Delhi, is looking for the perfect job. Having 
previously been on the other side of the job-hunting equation, Kishan knows what it takes and has 
signed up on five different job portals. She knows each platform has a different nuance: On 
LinkedIn, she makes one-on-one connections and builds her profile. On Naukri, she can filter job 
opportunities through search criteria like “location” or “experience”. On newer job-matching apps 
like Work India, Vahan, and Quikr she can reach out to recruiters directly. As Kishan observes, 
there’s no one, go-to platform that meets all these needs. 


Kishan’s predicament is exactly what blue and grey collar job app Apna wants to address. Apna’s 
goal is that users on its platform can flit between its different offerings seamlessly—finding a 
suitable job while also building a professional network and leveraging upskilling opportunities. On 
the back of this promise, the two-year-old start-up has racked up impressive “leading indicators” as 
metrics. 


According to a recent press release, Apna claims to have 22 million users, of whom 16 million have 
leveraged its networking platform by posting in groups or striking up “1-on-1 conversations”. The 
release, however, doesn’t offer details on the nature of these conversations. Apna also claims to 
have 200,000 employers on the platform, posting jobs that span the blue and grey collar 
spectrum—cooks, delivery professionals, electricians, call centre workers, etc. 


Apna’s two-year vault to unicorn status and its daily traffic of 1.25 million users has resonated with 
investors, who are jostling to get a seat on Apna’s cap table. The market size—258 million-strong— 


is definitely a pull. But it’s also about the story that Apna’s pitched from inception: that it wants to 
be the blue collar version of LinkedIn for India, a USP that’s different from its competitors Work 
India, Vahan, Quikr and BetterPlace. 


Apna is building layers over its core job-matching service in two ways. First, by curating vertical 
communities of interest. For instance, Apna’s app has groups for, say, electricians or plumbers, which have 


relevant job and learning opportunities on it. This is Apna’s “professional networking” play. In addition, the 
company claims to be building an edtech-esge pillar for upskilling. 


Colour codes 


Nirmit Parikh, Apna's founder, says he's keen to undo the ‘colour-coded discrimination’ in India's 
job market, and give blue collar workers the opportunity to join the 'mainstream workforce’ 


According to a former employee, Apna has identified the need for short, cheap, and efficient 
upskilling courses, which are often financially unviable for blue collar workers. In May 2021, Apna 
even announced a Memorandum of Understanding (MoU) with the National Skill Development 
Council to provide a “networking platform” for workers tied up with NSDC for upskilling. On its 
own app, Apna’s vertical communities, or groups, host “masterclasses” on spoken English, 
communications, resume building, etc., to promote learning on the platform. 


The challenge with executing this vision is user behaviour. Apna’s planned edtech courses and its 
current focus on building a “professional network” are still rooted in its ability to attract people to 
its platform. And for the blue collar segment, the main draw is still the quality and quantity of jobs 
on the platform. “Blue collar workers don’t have the luxury to wait for a course to get over to start 
earning money. They need their salaries from day-1,” says a blue collar jobs expert, who wished not 
to be named as his product competes directly with Apna 


Doing this while trying to emulate LinkedIn is no small task. “On LinkedIn, people take years to 
build their profiles. Blue collar workers often flit between jobs for higher incomes. Creating a 
professional identity isn’t top of mind,” says the expert mentioned above. It also makes Apna’s 
ultimate goal fuzzy—if it’s engagement that Apna’s after, then it’s competing directly with social 
media apps like Sharechat. But if it’s ultimately skilling that’s the goal, then Apna is up against 
established course providers, LinkedIn being one of them. 


Apna wants to create an engagement flywheel between genuine jobs, networking and upskilling. 
“The idea is that if a user does six transactions on the platform, at least two of those could be 
upskilling or networking opportunities they'd be willing to pay for,” says the former employee 
mentioned above. Apna did not respond to questions sent by The Ken. 


Monetising courses is a steep hill to climb. Even LinkedIn, with its white collar target audience, 

has struggled to earn revenues from its India business, despite India being its second largest 
market. In the year ended March 2018, the average Indian user contributed just Rs 110 ($1.5) in 
revenue. And while Apna is already profitable—it reported a profit of Rs 30 lakh (US$39,900) on 
revenue of Rs 5.35 crore (US$705,000) in the year ended March 2020—it needs to be able to 
monetise its upskilling vision in order to justify its unicorn valuation. After all, Apna doesn’t charge 
users or companies to post and respond to job openings. 


Community connect 


Apna’s story starts in the slums of Mumbai, where, says the former employee, Apna’s founding 
team ran experiments. “We wanted to see if the blue collar workforce would take to this networking 
platform,” says the employee. Apna co-founder Nirmit Parikh reportedly even went undercover as 


an electrician to figure out the pain points of the job market. Apna’s first iteration—which remains 
its core—is an algorithm that matches job-seekers with hyperlocal opportunities. 


“We decided we needed depth before we hit breadth,” says the former employee. Through a 
combination of social media marketing and aggressive advertising, the employee claims that as 
much as 80% of their target audience had seen an ad for Apna. The idea was also to leverage the 
time that Apna’s potential users were “idling away” on entertainment apps like Bigo or Hago, and 
engage them in a more “meaningful” way. 


The pandemic brought strong headwinds to the unorganised labour market. The return of migrant 
workers, though, gave Apna a strong tailwind. “We had bigger employers like Shadowfax, Zomato, 
and Swiggy pushing us to open in newer geographies,” says the employee. Apna also entered tier-2 
towns and cities. According to two HR managers at meat-delivery service Licious, Apna helped 
Licious expand its delivery fleet in cities like Agra and Lucknow. “The conversion rate of leads on 
Apna is about 50%, which is better than the other platforms we use,” says the Licious executive. 


Between 2020 and 2021, Apna’s operations expanded to over 30 geographies. The number of users 


on the app also jumped—from under a million to 22 million, according to figures shared by the 
company. All of this gives Apna a good base to build its networking chops. 


The User Journey 


Engagement or noise? Apna's landing page wants to be a one-stop shop 
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At the core of the Apna experience are two distinct features. One is the vertical long scroll of job 
opportunities, which pop up once a user has keyed in some basic education, skills, and location 
parameters. At the top and bottom of the screen, the feed is buttressed by social media-like 
features—notifications, “claps” buttons, and an invitation to join a bunch of interest groups. There’s 
also a chatbot that constantly pushes job openings to users. 


Apna’s app, at least visually, had taken clues from social media apps to create its user journey. 
Apna’s vertical communities—beauticians, electricians, call centre workers, etc.—are where organic 
networks should emerge. But Apna’s not leaving that to chance. 


The Ken sampled these groups for a week and found that the content in these groups is a mix of 
WhatsApp forwards, YouTube videos, and short quizzes posted by Apna’s own team. The content 
also skews heavily towards posts by “influencers” or “opinion leaders”, who are recruited by Apna 
to drum up interest within these communities. 


Apna’s influencers are of two types, say two former community engagement experts The Ken spoke 
with. For instance, in the delivery rider community, there would be users keen to share their tips on 
navigating the whole incentive-per-ride structure. For other types of communities, like spoken 
English, Apna would recruit influencers with “1,000-plus followers” from other platforms like 
Instagram or YouTube. Some of these influencers, however, left as engagement levels remained low 
on Apna’s 60-odd groups. “Influencers also get paid for views on YouTube, while there is no real 
incentive to stay on Apna,” says one of the community managers. 


Engagement value? 


Influencers, events, and daily posts are all straight out of the playbook of social media platforms. 
Migrating these tactics to a job portal hasn’t had clear benefits yet. Instead, as one of the 
community managers says, neither influencers nor users actually know what they want to do within 
these chat groups. “The aim is to have users interact, ask each other questions or solicit tips. The 
intent is there, but it’s not instinctual for them to reach out online,” says the second community 
manager. For Apna’s users, online networking is still a new proposition. 


Engagement numbers also buttress this theory. Even after presenting itself as a networking app, 
the average time that an Apna user spends on the app is 14-15 minutes. As a comparison, Work 
India’s users spend 10-11 minutes, despite Work India being a transactional app with far fewer 
flourishes than Apna. “For a networking app, it should have a higher engagement metric,” says the 
expert mentioned above. 


When compared to LinkedIn, its white-collar benchmark, Apna’s engagement numbers are nowhere close, 
says one of the community engagement managers mentioned above. Of course, Apna is only two years old, 
as opposed to two-decade-old LinkedIn. But the stickiness of LinkedIn is also a factor of how it’s designed— 
LinkedIn created a professional network first, and then built out its jobs and recruitment services. Apna is 
doing the reverse. 


The question that arises is this—how does engagement create value for Apna’s blue collar users? 
Out of the five Apna users The Ken spoke with, only one had landed a job through a DM sent by 
another user. This is the kind of synergy that Apna wants to build through its app. But since Apna 
doesn’t track actual placement numbers, it’s a difficult metric to capture. All the users The 

Ken spoke with say they frequent the app to look at job postings, but don’t really care for the 
networking features. 


Getting sticky with it 


Apna's user retention spiked during Covid 
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Upskilling could prove to be the answer to this problem. While users could sate their networking 
and engagement needs across a variety of platforms, the chance to participate in relevant and 
affordable upskilling courses could help Apna stand out. On this front, though, Apna appears to 
only be interested in low-hanging fruit. 


Apna’s former manager admits that masterclasses or tips and tricks that are shared in groups can’t 
really be counted as upskilling. Tapping influencers to stage one-off classes for momentary 
engagement is also unlikely to build a learning habit in its users. If anything, as influencers leave its 
platform, Apna’s users could follow them to other, more general social media platforms. 


Thus far, Apna’s attempts at upskilling seem guided by a fair notion—blue collar workers likely 
won't shell out for the privilege of online learning. However, people like Kishan believe this is 
changing. “There is a chance that users might pay for cheaper courses if Apna provides them. That’s 
what a lot of workers did during the lockdown when they were out of jobs. They were online, trying 
to pick up skills,” says Kishan. 


The price window, though, is tight. Experts estimate that anything above Rs 100 (US$1.33) per course would 
find few takers. And even at this price point, Apna will have to go beyond its piecemeal approach, investing 
to build a curriculum and become a brand that is synonymous with not just jobs but learning. Even if Apna 
does decide to put its weight behind solving for upskilling, this revolution won’t happen overnight. And until 
it does, Apna must lean on its core offering—jobs—to keep users coming through its digital doors. 


The grist in the flywheel 


Apna may treat jobs as just a way to get users in. In truth, however, this is where the real value of 
the platform lies since its target audience’s singular motivation is landing a better paying job. 


Apna’s own public statistics about jobs tout big numbers. Internally, The Ken has learnt, Parikh 
wants to build the “mother of all job algorithms” so that users see a constant flow of suitable jobs 
coming at them. For Apna, the most important metric is “conversations” or “interviews” conducted 
through its platform. Apna says conversations between 2020 and 2021 went up 9X—with 200 
million conversations taking place on its platform. In the same period, inter interview numbers 
jumped 4X to hit 170 million. 


It’s pertinent, though, to understand what Apna classifies as a conversation or interview. 


A former manager who’s worked closely with Apna’s expansion team told The Ken that 
conversations is a fungible metric. “As a user, I could be calling an HR rep through Apna for the 
wrong job opportunity. The rep will clarify the role and hang up, but that would still be counted as 
an interview. Apna doesn’t track if the hiring actually happens,” says the manager. There is 
anecdotal feedback from employers on hiring stats, but no formal system in place to ensure that 
users are actually landing jobs through Apna. This is tricky since Apna needs the job funnel to keep 
the networking activity alive. 
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Users can give feedback on their HR interviews on the app 


Apna, says the manager, has also racked up employer numbers because it’s free to list jobs on the 
app. According to information sourced by The Ken, Apna has conducted a few monetisation 
experiments with companies, where the app charges employers a subscription fee of Rs 21,500 
(US$286) for a certain number of job posts. This service is currently being piloted in Bengaluru. 


Licious’ HR managers, who hire ~5% of their delivery fleet from job apps, say they wouldn’t mind 
trying out Apna’s paid service since Apna seems to vet its leads before passing them on. But the 
price, they say, has a ceiling of Rs 2,500-3,000 (US$33-46) for a post or Rs 25 (US$0.33) per lead. 
Beyond that, Licious may not be amenable to paying, even if Apna’s leads come pre-filtered. 


“The challenge is that the minute you start charging for listings, employers are going to pull back. 
And if there aren’t enough jobs, there won’t be enough users to network with,” says the manager. If 
Apna can’t crack its engagement and upskilling flywheel though, it may finally have to bite the 
bullet on charging employers. 


